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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 27, 1959 at 4:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 
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Voting Members of the Society 


Canada: Mrs. Peggy Jacobsen; Colorado: Dr. Jule Eisenbud; 
Connecticut: Mr. H. Addington Bruce; Delaware: Mr. Herbert L. 
Cobin; Illinois: Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr.; Kansas: Professor 
Gardner Murphy; Massachusetts: Miss Constance Worcester; Michi- 
gan: Mr. Edmond P. Gibson; New Jersey: Mr. Richard DuBois, 
Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby; New York City: Mrs. E. W. Allison, 
Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Mr. Samuel Fischer, Dr. William A. Gardner, 
Miss Noma Geist, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Dr. George H. Hyslop, Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Dr. Russell G. Mac- 
Robert, Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, Dr. J. A. M. Meerloo, Miss 
Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Cyril J. Redmond, Miss M. Catherine 
Rittler, Mr. Carlton M. Sherwood, Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith, Mr. 
Gavin P. Spofford, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mrs. Henry W. Warner, 
Mrs. John Jay Whitehead; New York State: Mr. Edward N. Ganser, 
Miss Beatrice Hyslop, Miss Winifred Hyslop, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, 
Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Dr. J: L. Woodruff; North Carolina: Dr. 
J. B. Rhine; Rhode Island: Professor C. J. Ducasse; South Carolina: 
Mrs. E. W. Wenberg; Virginia: Dr. S. David Kahn. 


Lectures 


On November 12th Professor C. J. Ducasse gave the first lecture 
of the current season (1958-1959). His subject was “How Good Is 
the Evidence for Survival after Death?” 

Dr. Gardner Murphy addressed the Society on December 8th. His 
subject was “A Comparison of India and the West in Viewpoints 
regarding Psychical Phenomena.” 


It is hoped to published both lectures in the JouRNAL. 


Study Group 

Under the direction of Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, the A.S.P.R. 
Study Group has resumed monthly meetings in the Library of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. The meetings are 
scheduled for the first Monday of each month through May 4th and 
begin promptly at 7:30 p.m. This is an opportunity for New York 
members to inform themselves of events of current interest to psychi- 
cal research and to meet with others of similar interests. 














What Do Parapsychologists Want to Know?’ 
J. B. Rutne 


The attempt to represent what parapsychologists in general want 
to know is obviously a delicate undertaking. I am reminded of the 
story of another delicate situation. According to this story, a man 
who lived in a small town one day received a message at the local 
telegraph station informing him that he had fallen heir to an estate 
worth a million dollars. The operator, however, was a personal friend 
and knew that the man had already had two heart attacks and had 
heen told that any great strain which would bring on a recurrence 
might very well prove fatal. Wishing to ease the impact of the news, 
the operator asked the man’s minister to visit him and to deliver the 
message in the most tactful way he could manage. After a little con- 
versation, the minister said to him: “Jim, what would you do if some- 
body left yeu a million dollars?” With a broad grin Jim replied at 
once, ‘““Why parson, I would give you half of it to build that new 
church you want.” The preacher had the heart attack! 

Should the Editor of the JouRNAL publish these remarks of mine, 
and should I receive, in due time, responses from most of my fellow 
parapsychologists to the effect that I had stated precisely what they 
wanted to know, I am not sure my heart would stand it; certainly 
my surprise would be complete. 

But while no one can speak for all concerning anything in para- 
psychology, and while each of us has a different ranking of the im- 
portance of its various problems, there is, nevertheless, some common 
ground which most of us would accept as such. Bordering this com- 
mon ground are problem areas which we would all like to see cleared 
up and properly integrated with our already established knowledge. 
Perhaps if I can avoid trying to emphasize what parapsychologists- 
most-want-to-know and attempt merely to outline what most-para- 
psychologists-want-to-know, I shall succeed in speaking for a fair 
proportion of the personnel of the field. 

It will be much easier to make this review if we recognize the 
natural, logical divisions in what it is that we want to know. As in 
all branches of science, several distinctions must be made. There is, 
first, the pure or basic science; second, its application; and, third, a 
zone of implications. I shall take up the section on basic para- 
psychology first, though I do so rather against the protest of some of 
those who have had much to do with the support of research in this 
field. In this matter, however, I do not think my colleagues in the 
research will disagree with me. It is only natural, however, that 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Rhine at a Meeting of the Society on 
May 15, 1958. 
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many of those who have been most interested in the problems of 
parapsychology, and especially in its larger potentialities, have been 
concerned mainly with its applications and implications. They want 
to see some of the great problems of human life to which they think 
parapsychology has relation solved as quickly as possible, and any 
effort to give attention first to the fundamentals seems to them to be 
emphasis in the wrong direction. To me their attitude seems like that 
of a person who objects to laying foundations first in the building of 
a house. While, as I have said, I do not think this disagreement is 
shared by actual research workers, it does often seriously affect them. 


Basic Research 


One of the major research interests of the working group in para- 
psychology is on the frontier we share with physics. We want to 
know, for instance, what the connection is between the effective 
function in these parapsychical abilities—extrasensory perception 
(ESP) and psychokinesis (PK)—and the physical order with which 
they interoperate. Throughout the history of parapsychology there 
has been a growing recognition, one that now approaches unanimity 
among workers in the field, that parapsychical (or psi) phenomena 
do not confine themselves to physical definitions. At the same time we 
must recognize that the acceptance of the fact of their occurrence in 
nature qualifies them for classification as energetic phenomena. Are 
not all natural occurrences energetic? We know too that work is 
done even before we attempt, as Forwald? is doing, to measure its 
resultant physical effect. We have to assume that an energetic opera- 
tion takes place which, by conversion, produces effects that are 
measurable in behavioral or physical terms. 


Probably all of us would follow with considerable interest any 
effort to discover the connection between subject and object that 
underlies this interaction in psi. While there appears to be a valid 
distinction between the parapsychical and the physical, it is not 
thinkable to the scientist of our culture to consider that there is no 
interaction, direct or indirect, which causally connects these con- 
current events across the boundary of physicality. 


One reason why the parapsychologist is actively interested in ex- 
ploring the physical relations of psi is because it seems both a 
logical next step and a feasible one as well. It is comparatively easy 
to vary and compare the physical conditions of psi tests. While for a 
matter of decades no qualified worker has taken seriously the use of 
barriers aimed at intercepting electromagnetic waves between subject 


2 Forwald, H., “A Continuation of the Study of Psychokinesis and Physical 
Conditions,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 21, June, 1957, pp. 98-121. 
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and object in psi tests, there remain however many worthwhile and 
inviting investigations involving variation of the physical conditions 
of the test. 

One of these physical comparisons would be to test precognition 
over as wide a range of time as can be done and still get significant 
results. In other words, the time should be lengthened until, if ever, 
ESP fails to cross it or, alternatively, until the experimenter becomes 
satisfied that time variations provide no concomitant effect on scoring 
whatever. 

In a similar way the question of the limits of PK is awaiting 
attention through experimental test. While, as with distance and 
time on the ESP side of psi ability, the physical variations have thus 
far not shown reliable relation to scoring levels, so in the exploratory 
PK work that was aimed at a comparison of physical characteristics 
in the target object results have indicated independence between 
scores and physical variables. Yet from a common-sense viewpoint 
and from such knowledge as we have that applies, it does not seem 
reasonable that this absence of correlations would extend indefinitely 
as these physical conditions are still further varied. It seems impos- 
sible that an object used as target in PK experiments could be 
extended in size, density, or shape indefinitely without placing a limi- 
tation on the success with which it might be influenced psycho- 
kinetically, given the necessary psychological conditions on the part 
of the subject. It is necessary only to ask these questions to indicate 
their significance and to point out that they are actually next door to 
the stage to which we have come. 

It should be safe to say that nothing is keeping us from finding 
out about how far these capacities such as precognition and psycho- 
kinesis can go, except a shortage of competent experienced workers 
and perhaps the pointing out that the problems are ready. The spade 
work has already been done. From the point of view of the student of 
spontaneous case material in parapsychology, it seems very unlikely 
that the quantitative work has come anywhere near the limits in 
either the precognition or psychokinesis experimentation. The pre- 
cognitive case material extends over a range of time much greater 
than that so far attempted in experimental work, and does so with 
apparently no difference in the character of the experience. Similarly, 
the kind of physical effects that figures most commonly in sponta- 
neous PK occurrences would involve enormously greater exchanges 
of energy than the sum total of all the energy expended in producing 
all the controlled laboratory evidence of PK on record. We must, of 
course, remember that we are taking these case records only for their 
suggestive value. We can use them, however, entirely safely to set 
our sights for the new aim we need in a search for more facts about 
the psychophysical nature of psi operation. 
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We want to know more about this area of interaction if only be- 
cause it seems to be fundamental to the central problem of human 
personality—the nature of personality with respect to the physical 
system which belongs to it. 

In the suggestions I have given as to what we would all like to 
know on the physical frontier of our domain, I may seem to be con- 
centrating on too narrow a sector; but time allows only an example 
or two. There are many ingenious ideas in the minds of different 
workers as to new approaches to make in the psychophysical area, 
especially in varying the range of target objects. Some would extend 
it down to the microphysical (e.g., the electron) instead of in the 
direction of larger magnitudes I have suggested. Others would try 
a new attack on retrocognition as well as precognition. Still others 
emphasize the need to vary the character of the object’s motion in 
PK tests rather than the conditions of the object itself. These are 
but a small sample of the projects that have been listed under this 
heading. More than anything else, however, we need people with 
good ideas who will themselves conduct the testing of them and carry 
through to a conclusive stage the research needed on the problem. 


Parapsychology and Biology 


During the present decade parapsychology has developed a biologi- 
cal frontier. It has been a comparatively active one but more problems 
have been discovered than have been solved. I shall pick out a few 
specimen questions most of us would like to see answered as we look 
out over this broad area of problems. 


In how many species can psi capacity be demonstrated? That is to 
say, how widespread throughout the animal kingdom is this type of 
ability? This question arises at the outset, although, of course, it 
will necessarily be long in the answering. For one thing the test pro- 
gram is enormously difficult. It is not easy to adapt a test from one 
species to another. The physical design, the order of procedure, and 
the method in general can be readily adapted, but the psychological 
requirements for a species that is, at best, little understood psycho- 
logically can be difficult indeed, especially since the test involves a 
capacity that is comparatively little understood as well. The anecdotal 
material, especially that involving homing and allied behavior, strongly 
suggests that psi may have a wide distribution in the animal king- 
dom. While studies in bird navigation have been made that may 
throw some light on migratory flight, they do not solve the problem 
of homing and of the remarkable ability some pet animals have shown 
in following their human friends into new territory when left behind, 
sometimes to the extent of hundreds of miles. These anecdotes and 
field observations strongly indicate, although they do not prove, that 
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there may be extrasensory powers of orientation in these animals, 
and they justify extensive comparative tests throughout the animal 
kingdom. 

Obviously it would be an enormous advantage if psi capacity could 
be found to be demonstrable in another species which is readily avail- 
able for experiment and observation. A great part of the advance of 
biology and medicine is due to the comparative type of study. The 
discovery of a disease or any condition of interest to man himself in 
another organism on which he can more freely experiment, has 
enabled research workers to advance at a rate that would have been 
impossible if limited to the human species itself. Enough experimental 
exploration has already taken place to justify continued effort in 
testing animal species for ESP. The requirements for a good test 
for a given species have, of course, to be worked out with extreme 
care and understanding, but the beginnings already made are definitely 
encouraging. Naturally we shall want to try to follow up with those 
species that already give the most inviting prospect in terms of sponta- 
neous natural manifestations which suggest psi capacity. Since most 
of the anecdotal material naturally comes from domesticated animals, 
these have been and will probably continue to be the first to receive 
attention. 

What do we chiefly hope to discover beyond the mere fact that 
such and such a species does or does not give evidence of psi (“under 
the conditions tested,” must always be added, since failure may mean 
only that the necessary conditions have not been provided)? First, 
the range of psi in animal species would provide a reasonably good 
basis for inferring its evolutionary origin. If we knew which of the 
existing animal species exhibited the ability, it might be possible to 
place the origin of psi with fair accuracy in the development of life. 
Such a judgment would be one of the most illuminating generaliza- 
tions about it that could possibly be made. 

One of the most important consequences would be the indication 
given as to the organic affiliations of the psi function. It would show 
at what stage of the morphological development of the organism psi 
first manifested itself, and, accordingly, with what structures, if any, 
it is associated. There has, of course, been this running correlation of 
function and structure throughout the scientific unfoldment of the 
great story of the evolution of living forms. We can safely derive use- 
ful hypotheses as to where best to look for possible localization of the 
function in the organism of a species. Does it require a simple nervous 
system or not? If it does, which centers seem most probably involved, 
and which can be eliminated as unessential? From there may well 
follow sufficient grounds for the neurologist to join in refined corre- 
lative studies. As it is, the generalized exploratory search for the 
species distribution of psi must lead the way. 
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Biological theorists who, under the dominance of scientific material- 
ism have been pinned down to only such theory as they can scrounge 
from the narrow limits of physicalism, might be justified by these 
comparative studies in taking a somewhat bolder approach. They 
might begin to inquire regarding relations between psi and some of 
the mysterious unknowns they themselves have been sweeping under 
the rug for a century. We in parapsychology at least want to know 
if there is any connection between psi capacity and the so-called 
organizing factors and directive forces of the organism, giving it its 
puzzling capacity to live and direct its physical energies in a way 
that defies entropy. In short, many of us in parapsychology wonder 
whether biologists will not have eventually to join us in tracing the 
basic determinants of these fundamental aspects of life that have got 
no promise of light as yet from the physical sciences. Life as mechan- 
ism has not, after a century of trial, made much sense, although its 
physical framework and by-products have been highly successfully 
studied. 


Parapsychology and Psychology 


Parapsychology has, of course, its longest common frontier with 
general psychology. Such frontiers are, however, so artificial and so 
superficial as almost to be characterizable as mere chalk marks on 
the surface of nature; vet we all know that white lines can be very 
important at certain stages and in given situations. Just now, as 
general psychological interest promises eventually to open its frontier 
to the admission of psi problems, it is particularly important for 
workers in our branch to study the psychology of psi. There have 
been, however, compelling reasons to do so from the very beginning ; 
it has long been recognized that, in the all-important function of 
controllable demonstration of psi capacity, we are most limited by 
our ignorance of its psychology. As I have indicated, we have to go 
searching far and wide to discover whether there be any physical 
limitations, and we have yet to do the main explorations to discover 
the outlines of its biological relation. By contrast we know in a very 
immediate and certain way that the psi process is psychological 
and is a part of the psychological system of the individual. Accord- 
ingly it is only through a better understanding of its relations to 
other mental operations that we can hope to grasp its nature suffi- 
ciently to put it in its proper place in either pure or applied science. 

All this, however, is general. What specifically do we want to know 
about the psychology of parapsychical abilities? Perhaps most of all 
it would help us to discover how the basic ESP operation converts 
to a manifest effect that can be experienced. As psi functions spon- 
taneously (and even in experiments, when it does function, it is at 
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least a semu-spontaneous occurrence!) there comes to the person 
concerned a guiding influence which appears to him not in a distinc- 
tive identifiable way, as hearing differs from seeing, but, rather, in 
the familiar disguises of dreams, intuitions, hallucinations, compul- 
sions, or emotional outbursts. ESP, having no distinct port of entry 
of its own which would identify it as such, converts its message, as 
L. E. Rhine’ has shown, into one of these forms that are commonly 
enough used for non-ESP uses. That is why we say that psi action 
itself is unconscious. It has no characteristic conscious expression. 

Very well, then, we want to know, if we can, how this conversion 
takes place. It is another sort of conversion or translation like that 
which we must assume occurs at the link between psi and the physical 
object; in fact, it may very well be that in some psychophysical ex- 
change in the nervous system itself the neural basis for conscious 
experience is so stimulated that the message is decoded into compre- 
hensible form as a conscious intuitive experience or a projected effect, 
actually physical or hallucinatory, as the case may be. Here in this 
nexus of exchange, somewhere in the depth of the personality, there 
are great discoveries to be made, as I think most workers in the 
field would agree. 

As we look into these deeper psychological roots of psi functions 
we shall be driven as much by necessity as by the promise of great 
discoveries, for it is here in this translation center, I suspect, that the 
main difficulties lie in bringing psi under some measure of reliable 
control. It is here, too, that those strange effects happen that easily 
obscure actual evidence of psi, the most conspicuous of which is the 
psi missing effect, that which registers a result opposite to that 
which the subject consciously desires, producing negative deviations 
in the tests as compared to the expected positive ones. 

Fortunately, however, this deeper level of complicated response is 
one which general psychology itself, quite as much as parapsychology, 
needs to explore. More and more as the actual needs of humanity 
have led venturesome psychologists to lean away a little from their 
physical techniques they have found interest and rewarding returns 
in the exploration of the less conscious operations of personality. The 
very forms of experience that are the regular garb of psi have been, 
likewise, the wardrobe of much more familiar functions in health and 
disease. All this adds up to the comforting thought that whatever 
advance is made on either side of the border can hardly fail to aid 
the advances along the other. The commonness of the ground is be- 
coming more apparent, and especially so as the psychological inquiries 
into the nature of psi receive more attention. 


3 Rhine, L. E., “Subjective Forms of Spontaneous Psi Experiences,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 17, June, 1953, pp. 77-114. 
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Perhaps a specific example would be in order of one question every 
parapsychologist would like exceedingly to have answered—that of 
why it is some subjects do, while others do not, have psi experiences 
with a quality of certainty or conviction that enables them to act with 
confidence. Granted that this is only an exploratory finding, that it 
is not a neatly determined, conclusive result; it is enough to justify 
a rush in the direction in the field of opportunity where the nuggets 
we have were picked up. Whatever it is that accompanies a psi experi- 
ence that in every respect is just like the experience that has no such 
accompaniment and yet permits the experient to spring at once into 
confident action, it would be more than revolutionary to find out. So 
far as I can see there is no bar to its further exploration except those 
general difficulties and barriers that the whole research field has to 
surmount. 

On a simpler level, perhaps, but surely a very promising one, lies 
the inviting question: Why do some people have psi hallucinations 
and others not ? Why do some have psi dreams and others only waking 
intuitions? Why do some have many experiences and others only 
one? Why do psi dreams for some persons come as cryptic, symbolic, 
or dramatized pictures whereas others receive an almost perfect photo- 
graph of the distant or future scene? These are straightforward 
psychological questions and there are now at least some of the tools 
ready for the man to do the job. Surely the personality differences 
of-the individuals must, we can hypothesize, have something to do 
with it. Probably some of the already known classifications and 
measurable distinctions in people might follow and apply to these 
lines of parapsychological difference. 


Potential Applications 


While the priority of basic research is recognized, this is not to say 
that parapsychologists want to know nothing about possible applica- 
tions. There are problems obviously of great urgency to mankind to 
which it is reasonable to suppose the findings of parapsychology 
should apply if certain extensions and developments were to be made. 
As a matter of fact it is partly from the very interest in these wider 
bearings and uses that much of the impetus to pursue the basic re- 
search derives. It is permissible then, and even highly necessary, to 
keep in mind what it is that workers in the field are seeking to dis- 
cover and accomplish in this area of applied problems as well. 

If basic research brings psi to the point of some reliable degree of 
control its potential application to a wide range of fact-finding is 
entirely obvious. We need only to look back over the many practices 
that assume some such ability as psi and that prevailed and even 
flourished in one culture or another, or in some period of history, to 
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see how wide an application even the mere untested belief in such an 
ability is likely to engender. The prediction of coming events, intelli- 
gence concerning the designs or movements of enemies, the diagnosis 
of disease, the location of hidden objects, including the finding of 
underground water — all of these are represented and many, many 
more might be listed. If anything, the present state of society would 
offer a still wider and more varied field of application than the past. 

But much as we want to know all that can be discovered con- 
cerning such applicability, and wish to derive the benefits from such 
application — benefits that would be enormously helpful to a 
struggling new branch of research — we do not want to be caught 
prematurely in a web of pressures to produce results for which we 
do not yet know the principles and conditions. We want to avoid, 
if possible, letting the easier emphasis on field studies as compared 
to laboratory experiments take precedence. Wherever a problem 
arises in a real situation and presents a challenging invitation to the 
explorer, we want to entice the phenomenon to be investigated into 
a contest at the close quarters which only the better controls of the 
research room permit. At the same time we want never to lose sight 
of the original phenomena initiating such inquiry or to ignore any of 
the efforts at practical applications. However difficult it may be 
to evaluate claims based on loose informal conditions, we do want 
to keep the wider perspective that would include these practices for 
whatever guidance they may have in drawing attention to problems 
for more basic investigation. To be specific, we want to keep an eye 
on the dowser, the fortune teller, and even a wider range of possibly 
related practitioners, even though we see no way of reliably assessing 
their yield under field conditions. On the same logic as that on which 
the new approach to spontaneous case material rests, though perhaps 
with somewhat less promise, these practices may yield an occasional 
clue of value for the orientation of the basic researcher. 

All that I have said about the fact-finding application of psi 
capacity could as well be said of the claims of unorthodox healing. 
Many, if indeed not most, of the healers who apply terms like “faith,” 
“spiritual,” or “divine” to identify the healing agency imply the 
operation of forces beyond the range of physical medicine and even 
of the more orthodox (and likewise physicalistic) schools of psychia- 
try. There is, I might say, a parapsychical flavor or quality to most 
of the beliefs accompanying the practices of unconventional healing. 
Some have even specifically identified the psychokinetic effect as an 
important principle in their healing art. At the same time the great 
human importance of healing tends to put heavy pressure on the para- 
psychologist when such questions arise, leading him to a stronger 
interest and involvement in the study of these healing practices than 
parapsychology is yet ready and able to make. 
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Here again I must stress the difficulty of getting anything suffi- 
ciently decisive for science out of the loose “clinical” conditions 
under which such healing is done. Such procedures have already made 
their great contribution to science, that of posing the question. Most 
workers in the field would readily admit that there probably are 
problems for parapsychology in some of the cases of such healing. 
But no one, I think, would say that the operation of the principle 
of PK could be reliably demonstrated in any such case or group of 
cases under any conditions thus far known. Accordingly, while 
watching all these developments as far as possible, parapsychologists 
rightly want first to know more about the nature and range of PK. 
The degree to which it functions in the chemical and physiological 
system of the organism presents an especially pertinent next step. 
The bridge between present PK knowledge and the application to 
healing may involve a number of spans, and we can fairly well de- 
sign the structure, at least sufficiently for the next stage of operation; 
but the point to stress most — and I think most of us who work in 
the field will concur in this emphasis — we must build this bridge 
from the beginnings we have made. We must start from the side we 
are on, the shore of basic findings, and build out to these problems 
that have been raised by the practices I have mentioned. Such little 
success and recognition as we have gained have come from a resolute 
adherence to this policy. Wanting to know what is on the other side 
(i.e., in areas of application) must never be allowed to lead us to 
abandon what we know about how best and most safely to make our 
way there. 

When I turn to the third problem I have listed in the applied science 
in parapsychology, namely, the problem of post-mortem survival, I 
may find somewhat less solidarity of the workers in the field regard- 
ing what I have to say. It is our most controversial, as it is to many 
our most interesting topic. The problem of survival is, of course, more 
than a problem of parapsychology. It rightly involves a number of 
other branches of science, even though it is for the present ignored 
by them. And, of course, it belongs to the large discipline of religion. 
But it has, more than any other problem, been the center of interest 
among those who have supported parapsychology and those who 
have taken the most persistent lead in the advancement of that branch 
of study. Obviously, it involves (and would “apply’’) all the basic 
findings of parapsvchology in its general hypothesis of a surviving, 
communicating discarnate personality. The only means of agency and 
communication for such a personality would, by assumption, be para- 
psychical. Accordingly, parapsvchology has a large share in the sur- 
vival problem and will probably, for a long time to come, have to 
bear the burden of investigation as it has done in the past. Certainly 
no competition looms from any other quarter of organized study. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that every parapsychologist, like 
practically every other person, would like very much to know the 
true answer to this great question of personal destiny. Many, I think, 
have looked upon the claims of mediumship, which in the past have 
been the main support for continued interest in the problem as a 
research issue, to afford a decisive and revealing demonstration of 
the spiritual nature of human personality in the living. The demon- 
stration of a discarnate aspect of personality would obviously provide 
scientific evidence of the existence of a distinctive extraphysical level 
in the living human being; something which psychologists, even those 
who were predisposed to such an hypothesis, have been unable to 
prove by any other method. 


Mediumship, however, has proved unequal to the task of pro- 
viding a conclusive case for the survival hypothesis, largely because, 
in the nature of the case, a design appears impossible by which com- 
munications through the medium could be shown as not possibly 
drawn from living sources. The difficulty is that the same mediumis- 
tic powers have to be assumed for either source. A similar logic may 
apply, although it is too early to be sure, even to the examples of 
apparent communication coming through individuals who are not 
professional mediums and even to those remarkable instances in which 
some purposive linkage between fragmentary communications is 
suggested in the interpretation of the correspondences. 


But here if anywhere is a complex of variables existing in the 
practical situation that, as in the cases of healing and fact-finding, 
prevents the use of research controls necessary to permit conclusion. 
A service has been rendered, it is true, in presenting and sustaining in- 
terest in this great question and bringing it to the threshold of science 
for further investigation. Again, however, it must be repeated that 
we cannot work profitably and effectively as scientists on the applied 
end of this problem, however pressing and urgent and interesting 
it may be to large numbers of us. Back at the other, more funda- 
mental, end of the research connection there is the basic problem of 
how far the nonphysical properties of personality extend. As yet 
only simple beginnings on this question have been made. How much 
of the personality can be said to transcend physical limitations and 
to be conceivably capable of independent existence? Again I must 
say that here our work has been to some extent effective, and it is 
from here, at this end, we must work, even as we aim far across a 
wide gap of ignorance to those experiences and occurrences that have 
raised and sustained in man’s mind the question of survival. Jumping 
into the problem at the applied end has not solved it. It has been 
earnestly tried for a long time and in some instances by very able 
and devoted people, but the question remains unanswered. Para- 
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psychologists want to know the answer, but they want to know first 
a great many intermediate sections of knowledge without which the 
problem of survival will never be solved. 


Implications 


There probably are some workers in the field who would hesitate 
to speak — at least in a public way — of what the findings in para- 
psychology seem to signify: here, perhaps less than in what I have 
already said, could I claim to speak for everyone. Yet even for those 
who do not wish to interpret very far and those others who may 
consider it more discreet to keep their broader generalizations to 
themselves, I think I may safely say that there are some more or 
less definite implications guiding them in their own patient, devoted, 
and laborious efforts. Parapsychology is a field to which no one 
comes and stays long who does not have strong urges and purposes. 
These naturally derive their support from a conception of the poten- 
tial implications of the findings. While I intend to say comparatively 
little about this section here tonight, partly for lack of time, I stoutly 
maintain that the subject needs to be mentioned, if only for the 
proper balance of the picture as to what we workers want to know. 
It is my definite judgment that workers in this field, young and old, 
do want to know the implications of their results, the wider signifi- 
cance of the sum total of the developments of the field, even more 
than they want to know the specific actual discoveries themselves. 
And much as they are, in many instances, specifically interested in 
areas of application, especially the problem of survival, it is to this 
third area, which we might call intellectual applications of the psi 
researches, that I think most workers are strongly oriented. 





It should be so, for who, whatever his educational background 
and opportunity, has learned from any other source of knowledge 
about man and nature enough to provide him with an adequate and a 
sufficiently reliable basis of knowledge for the synthesis of an accept- 
able philosophy of life? Who else, from whatever field of inquiry, 
has laid hold of a factual picture of the nature of man with respect 
to his universe (which, let me remind you, is entirely physical so 
far as the sciences outside of parapsychology have pictured it) — a 
picture rational and complete enough to enable him to work out a 
code of living without falling back upon speculative philosophies and 
authoritarian faiths? I say, then, parapsychologists had better be 
motivated by the need to know what the implications of these findings 
are and by the wider meanings that the further developments may 
have as the frontiers of basic research are widened. We research 
workers are notoriously self-isolating, working in our chosen cells, 
but over our shoulders we are aware that the world has become a 
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place in which a scientifically educated man hardly knows whether 
his is a universe in which it is possible to be religious. If he confines 
his studies to a good scientific education on either side of the Iron 
Curtain we can well see that it will be hard to decide on the basis 
of such an education whether or not an ideology derived systemati- 
cally from scientific materialism would have a true or false basis. We 
can all see, if we think about it, that our culture is fast becoming one 
in which it is difficult to see any grounds for the belief in personal 
volitional freedom which underlies our traditional conception of 
morality and democracy. While the attention of the main body of our 
intellectuals is drawn to ever more remote galaxies and newer orbits, 
some of us will, with the help of such understanding as your presence 
and interest here tonight represents, try to keep these deeper, more 
basic problems of man himself in the focus of sound, scientific study. 
What we most need to know, and I think you will agree with me, is 
enough about man’s basic nature to provide us with the under- 
standing we will have to have to achieve and maintain, individually 
and in all our institutions, the discipline and integration without 
which life and all other values would become chaotic and meaningless. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 








Progress in Parapsychology’ 


GARDNER MurRPHY 


It is good to see so many faces of old and new friends and collabo- 
rators, each constituting something vital: Jan Ehrenwald with the 
urgently needed depth approach, pioneer experimenters with new 
methods like George Estabrooks and Gaither Pratt, vigorous young 
beginners like Stephen Abrams; my treasured research companion 
from the Harvard of 1942, Gertrude Schmeidler. 


I 


We are gathered to advance the study of parapsychology. I am 
grateful indeed that you have honored me with an opportunity to 
address you on this problem. The only task that seems to me worthy 
of the occasion is that of asking how we may more wisely, rapidly, 
effectively improve our research. I say this partly because I feel a 
serious risk of stagnation, preoccupation with minor problems and a 
dearth of big ideas in our field. I admit, in relatively honest moments, 
that my own lack of incisive imagination and an increasing inability , 
to create new perspectives has irked me and made me feel guilty, and 
in the same breath that I believe this unimaginativeness is character- 
istic, more or less, of our whole movement. Philosophical breadth is 
important; but it is not the same as research creativeness. I shall 
attempt to throw myself bodily at the target of research creativeness 
or lift myself by those bootstraps which will take me out of the slug- 
gishness of today; and if I fail I shall at least lunge toward a target 
which it will be your task to define more clearly. 


II 


I have six specific suggestions to offer. (1) First, that we study 
more closely the history of science, and note the peculiar attitudes of 
the great movements in which science breaks with its past, striving 
to see how the evolution of parapsychology might benefit from aware- 
ness of the nature of those great turning points. (2) Second, I shall 
ask about the role of scientific models, and ask whether anything is 
wrong with our models in parapsychology. (3) Third, I shall ask you 
to think with me about models which utilize our knowledge of biology. 
(4) Fourth, I shall try to raise the same question about the socio- 
cultural context of our work, conceived in terms of a field-theory which 
provides the context within which paranormal processes may occur. 


1 This paper was presented on September 4th at the Dinner Meeting of the 
first annual convention of the Parapsychological Association held in New York 
from Thursday, September 4, through Saturday, September 6, 1958. 
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(5) Fifth, this will lead to the question whether hypothesis-construc- 
tion and model-building can be undertaken and suitably tested within 
that larger framework which comprises both the biological and the 
cultural context of paranormal events, and ask whether the problem 
of confirmability or repeatability, the genuine experimental control 
of paranormal processes, is ready for formulation in these same terms. 
(6) Sixth, I shall speculate on the question whether we are consis- 
tently applying what we know as psychologists. Specifically, I shall 
ask what troubles may be arising from conceptions which may no 
longer be appropriate in psychology, and I shall stress our need to use 
models which are appropriate for the half-formed, half-determined, 
probabilistic nature of cognitive, affective, and conative functions in 
response to a half-formed world, which throws upon the living organ- 
ism the need to use whatever paranormal functions it possesses. 


III 


1. To begin then with the history of science. A moving object con- 
tinues along a straight line, as Newton showed, until deflected. The 
same is true of an intellectual movement. To predict, you must extra- 
polate. Science does more and more of what it is already doing. But 
ultimately another trend, dealing with the phenomena in a different 
way—for example, optically rather than mechanically—interacts with 
the first ; and there is an emergent, a new thing in the world. Examples 
from psychology are the interaction of Darwinism with experimental 
physiology, as in the work of Walter Cannon, and of psychoanalysis 
with physiological optics, as in the movement known as the “New 
Look,” appearing first, perhaps, in Hermann Rorschach’s ink blot 
test and in Harry Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test. Are we 
using this principle of emergence, or just coasting in straight lines? 
As I read the journals, I see dozens of attempts to proceed by extra- 
polation from the experiments of Rhine; but almost no cross-fertili- 
zation by combining Rhine, let us say, with Tyrrell or Whately Caring- 
ton, or Freud, or James. What would happen if somebody read James 
on Mrs. Piper’s trance and saw its relation to experimental precog- 
nition ? 


2. Secondly, almost everybody today is convinced that psychology 
has done poorly to go on with the hypothesis-construction and hypo- 
thesis-testing that were appropriate a half-century ago. Almost never 
does a single independent variable stand forth, neatly permitting every- 
thing else to be held constant while we measure the dependent 
variables. We deal, ordinarily, with a matter of interdependent com- 
ponents in a complex situation, and we must use the Fisher methods, 
especially when we deal with interactions. But have we in para- 
psychology learned this lesson? While biology and psychology have 
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had to admit that they cannot continue to go on with the single-track 
approach, most of our work in parapsychology is still one-variable 
work. We need perspective and practice in model-building and model- 
testing. 

3. Third, I cannot personally entertain much hope of major break- 
throughs without an attempt at definition of the complex multi- 
dimensional biological contexts in which paranormal events occur. 
This may be thought premature. But we are already bogged down 
by the large number of untestable hypotheses and the fact that those 
few which pay off lead, as a rule, to no experiment confirmable or 
repeatable by others. Plainly, complexity of models is demanded by 
complexity of events in science. And there is no way to discover 
deficiency in models that is half as good as to construct them in detail 
and see if they are at least consistent and oriented to such reality 
as we know. Take a simple biological conception, very good so far as 
it goes, that certain drugs facilitate ESP. But one of the first things 
in all drug research is the richness of individual differences. Take a 
beautiful study like Roger Williams’ book on Biochemical Individuality 
and you note that every biochemical event is related to an individual 
biochemical system. Studies of drugs, toxins, foods, oxidation, remind 
us that a suitable model for biochemical research today must be based 
on the best view of the individual living system that we can obtain. 
The same is true for every biological component in our study of our 
subjects. 


4. Fourth, the same conception of multiple interacting factors 
forces itself upon us with a vengeance when we deal with the socio- 
cultural contexts of paranormal events. There is still almost no cross- 
cultural research in parapsychology, and even within our own culture, 
the studies of interpersonal factors in the parapsychological labora- 
tory are limited to a few studies of subject-experimenter relationships. 
But the relationships are certainly dependent upon the family and 
community backgrounds of subject and of experimenter. Of course, 
if the results we get are consistent, we can for the time being empha- 
size what we can control, but if they are inconsistent, they presumably 
arise partly from sociocultural contexts that have not yet been analyzed. 


5. Fifth, as is already happening in general psychology, such an 
analysis will certainly force us into the development of models in 
which biological and cultural components are viewed in their inter- 
action. If we can attempt the same in parapsychology, it will pro- 
foundly influence our way of thinking about our research methods. 
I suspect indeed that our deficiency in inventing new methods (for 
there have been almost no new methods at all since those invented by 
Rhine twenty or more years ago) may be due to deficiency in models. 
It is only when baffling conceptual problems loom upon us that we 
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have the courage and the imagination to invent a new method. Yet 
paradoxically much of the history of science is a simple matter of 
finding new methods. What happened to astronomy when Newton 
and Leibnitz invented the differential and integral calculus; to biology 
when Leeuwenhoek invented the microscope, to medicine when the 
Hertzian waves became a method of examining the interior of the 
body? Yes, something vigorous must be done to launch us on a bender 
of method-inventing. I know of nothing that can do it but the discovery 
of the deficiency of our models, as shown in the non-confirmability 
of so many of our reports. 


But why is it, in the meantime, that we do not see with open eyes 
how inadequate our models are? I think the answer lies mainly in 
our manner of looking at this problem of confirmability. The funda- 
mental rule in laboratory science is that you truly have captured a 
phenomenon and begun to understand it only when you can so fully 
specify the conditions which engender it that you can yourself make 
it happen again and again, and other qualified workers can do the 
same. We do not, for the most part, even attempt this in parapsy- 
chology. The few cases such as the Schmeidler, Van Busschbach, and 
Anderson-White studies, that seem promising, are indeed important 
but they are very far from achieving that standard of confirmability 
which we expect when we hear the word science, and it is clear from 
these cases that there are at least a half-dozen variables, personal 
and interpersonal, that will have to be understood and controlled 
before we can write a consistent statement of what happens. In the 
meantime there are literally dozens of new one-variable studies which, 
even if they succeed, can serve only to dilute the urge to create a 
science, a discipline, a coherent system of ideas out of parapsychology. 


6. Sixth, but perhaps our persistence in making certain methodo- 
logical assumptions to which we cling despite cumulative evidence 
that they are errors, is due to our habit of not using the psychology 
that we know. One assumption relates to the supposed basic uni- 
formity of the effects of experimenter attitudes ; another, the supposed 
uniformity of the effects of subject attitudes, particularly college 
student attitudes. Assumptions about the uniformity of the attitudes 
of subjects in experimental situations don’t work well even in simple 
tasks like the learning of nonsense syllables, and certainly work very 
badly in the delicate interpersonal situations involved in paranormal 
interaction. If psychiatrists are learning that patients’ behavior in 
psychiatric hospitals is an expression of very complex field relation- 
ships, perhaps subjects in parapsychology experiments will ultimately 
be understood to require at least this much sophistication. We are 
dealing with plastic cumulative material in which time trends as well 
as cross sections have to be kept constantly in mind. Even in the 
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more sophisticated studies the deep-level needs and attitudes of ex- 
perimenters and subjects are but dimly understood, and of course 
yield no consistent predictable results. A combination of the anthro- 
pologists’ and the clinical psychologists’ skill might help us to under- 
stand who those people really are whom we scoop up in our experi- 
mental net, and might deal then with full-bodied people. 

Another assumption which we would make less frequently if we 
functioned as psychologists is the assumption that every paranormal 
cognitive process is inevitably a form of perception rather than a form 
of recall, recognition, phantasy, conceptual thought, or what not. 
Even the use of the term paranormal cognition, awkward as it is, 
might remind us that we are constantly dealing with more than per- 
ception. A humble but important illustration of this came up in con- 
nection with Charles Stuart’s reminder that two things can be para- 
normally related because they are alike or because they are associated, 
rather than because both constitute an expression of the same event. 
If you are trying to transmit to me the word hat, my response head 
may, under certain specific conditions, be the expected paranormal 
response ; or to the word tennts the appropriate response may be golf 
or ball or love or set, depending upon a variety of contexts ordered 
around the word tennis. We know this in the study of aphasia. Are 
we sufficiently aware of the principles of general psychology to recog- 
nize that a paranormal process may be very far from a carbon copy 
of the material indicated in the target? This principle was, of course, 
stated at the Duke University laboratory many years ago, and was a 
cardinal feature of one phase of the work of the late Whately Caring- 
ton, but I look in vain as I read the journals for evidence that this 
way of thinking has gotten into our blood. I fear in fact that the use 
of the term psi, useful as it is in some connections, is making us forget 
the difference between extrasensory perception and other paranormal 
cognitive functions. 

Another issue that makes me wonder whether we are really work- 
ing as psychologists is our tendency to set up for our subjects tasks 
which are essentially mechanical in nature, in which there is no 
initiative, no creative exploration. This can at times become a viola- 
tion of the reality of the paranormal process. The paranormal process 
is evidently a weak biological function, making fleeting evanescent 
contact with reality in its own way, almost never like the sharp, clear, 
exteroceptive function of seeing and hearing. The paranormal pro- 
cesses may apparently in some cases be stand-ins or substitutes for 
exteroceptive function, and in some cases very possibly represent 
“potentiations” in which the exteroceptive function at a low level is 
eked out and abetted by the paranormal process. In order to set up 
what we consider a proper experiment, we ignore this possibility and 
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assume that regardless of the situation, we must completely exclude 
sensory cues. Now for purposes of certain kinds of elementary 
statistical analysis, the exclusion of sensory cues is a fundamental and 
essential first step. But if there should be very rich interactions, in 
R. A. Fisher’s sense, between ordinary sense perception and 
extrasensory functions of various sorts, we should mutilate or ex- 
clude these altogether by our usual methods. We have talked now 
for many years about the potentiation in which a weak paranormal 
process is grafted upon a weak normal perceptual process, in which 
we compare the perceptual process working without ESP with what 
occurs when the ESP factor is added. Yet, as far as I know, two 
hesitating and tentative little studies are the only ones in which this 
principle is being expressly formulated. 

Still another example of our lack of contact with psychology: One 
psychological principle which has spread through the psychological 
world like wildfire in the last ten or a dozen years, is the conception 
of game theory, emphasizing the hazard element or aleatory element 
involved in all transactions with the environment. This idea is related 
of course to information theory on the one hand and to Brunswik’s 
conception of probabilistic functionalism on the other hand. The 
organism wanders through this tangle or undergrowth which we call 
the world of the senses, piecing together fragments of usually un- 
repeatable evidence in endlessly varying patterns, and though bungling 
a good deal, still making some sort of contact with reality. One of the 
basic functions of the organism is to shift the P values constantly, 
relying sometimes on evidence in which the P value is one-half, that 
is, there is an equal likelihood of a door being opened or closed, and 
in other cases where P values are of the order of one in a thousand, 
where for example a cry for help or the sound of a siren is just one 
out of literally a thousand different stimuli that might hit us, so that 
the significance for the individual of the siren or the cry for help is 
enormously greater than it could be if P value were one-half. The 
constant utilization of different P values in empirical attunement with 
cultural and individual idiosyncrasies is one of the major things which 
should preoccupy the parapsychologist. One reason for this lies in 
the basic trueness to life of the shifting P-value model. Another 
equally important reason is that for the most part, with the faint 
extrasensory powers of today, a large proportion of our experiments 
reach only marginal significance and on repetition do not again achieve 
this marginal significance ; whereas the use of a lower P value would 
alert us to those relatively rare but important things which indicate a 
true function, standing out crisply against a background and moving 
with a swifter replication, and could more easily be filled in with solid 
outlines of a true paranormal contact with reality. Empirical manipu- 
lation of P values by using different kinds of target materials is one 
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of the most fundamental ways of getting into parapsychology the true 
spirit of our openness in relation to a vague and challenging environ- 
ment. This happens to be a useful statistical principle, but more im- 
portant it is a useful psychological principle. 


IV 


So you see, I am pleading here for more self-criticism, more sophis- 
tication, more biological-mindedness, more cultural-mindedness, more 
psychological-mindedness. The fact that there are only a few of us, 
with no great funds coming our way, is indeed too bad. But the 
initial work of Rhine, Carington, and Soal did not call for large 
numbers, nor for much money. What was called for was ideas. To 
the younger people especially I would say: older people can do a 
little to help you, but today and in the future you are the fabricators 
and the processors of ideas; it is your ideas that will catalyze the 
growth of parapsychology. It is your turn now. 


Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 











The Mental Images which Precede Sleep 


PETER MCKELLAR 


In a recent article in this JournaL Mr. O. H. Myers (7) draws 
attention to mental images which have, on the whole, been some- 
what neglected by American investigators. He defines images as 
“any impression in the mind of ‘seeing, hearing, feeling, or tasting’ 
something, always excluding perceptive experience.”” Among the types 
of images he lists are those he calls “extra-temporal,” that is, the 
images which precede sleep. 


The most comprehensive treatment of the imagery of the falling 
asleep or “hypnagogic” state with which the present writer is ac- 
quainted was contributed by Mrs. F. E. Leaning (4) to the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research in 1925. Readers of this 
JouRNAL may be interested in this earlier contribution by an investi- 
gator who, like Myers, regards them as of interest to psychical 
research. Although early thinkers like Hobbes and Descartes distin- 
guished hypnagogic images from the imagery of dreams, it was not 
until 1853 that Baillarger conducted the first systematic investigation. 
The name “hypnagogic image” was first contributed six years earlier 
by Maury, and it is by this label the phenomena have become known 
to subsequent psychologist investigators. Introduction of a new term, 
namely, “extra-temporal images,” would seem, on the whole, unneces- 
sary; moreover it is perhaps undesirable that investigators in the 
cognate fields of psychic research and psychology should refer to 
similar occurrences under different names, since this will only serve 
to further widen the already too large gap between these disciplines. 


In his Dictionary of Psychology, Warren (9) defines hypnagogic 
images as “imagery of any sense modality, frequently of almost hallu- 
cinatory character, which is experienced in the drowsy state preceding 
deep sleep.” He distinguishes these falling asleep experiences from 
those of the waking up (“hypnopompic’’) state. Investigations by the 
present writer and colleagues (1,5,6) would support the view that this 
distinction should be maintained, and that the two types of images are 
different in certain significant respects. Myers refers to visual, audi- 
tory, tactile, and gustatory hypnagogic imagery. In her important 
paper Leaning concentrates, as does Mvers, mainly on those of the 
visual kind. Our own investigations yielded the unanticipated finding 
that auditory images (most frequently of voices or music) were 
rather commoner than visual ones. Some illustrations of hypnagogic 
images of the various sense modes may be given from our own series: 


His visual images were well described by a psychiatrist colleague as: 
“Like a succession of lantern slides, appearing without voluntary 
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control, and containing detailed material which I didn’t know I 
knew.” 


Another subject reported this recurrent visual hypnagogic image: 

“Terrifying faces, one replacing the other . . . They seemed too 

vivid and too extraordinarily evil not to belong to something real, 

somewhere.” 

Auditory hypnagogic images were sometimes extremely specific as 

in this case: “Occasionally I hear the first movement of his [Rach- 

maninov’s| Third Concerto, which I do not know well enough to 
construct in my mind when I am fully conscious.” 

Tactile images: “Just as I am falling asleep I may kick a stone in 

bare feet, trip, or walk into something.” 

To the. types listed by Myers might be added three more, namely 
hypnagogic images of movement, temperature, and pain. In the group 
of 182 individuals studied, images of movement (kinaesthetic) fol- 
lowed auditory and visual as the third most frequent kind (6). 
Imagery of riding on horseback, going through the motions of start- 
ing a motor bicycle and moving off, and feeling (and seeing) oneself 
bouncing up and down in the air like a rubber ball comprise three 
of the instances collected. We obtained only one instance of tempera- 
ture imagery, namely feeling the heat of the sun during an otherwise 
visual hypnagogic image experience. The single instance of pain in- 
volved an electric shock experiénced during a prolonged composite 
hypnagogic image in which vision and hearing played a prominent 
part. 


The tendency to experience hypnagogic imagery regularly appears 
to be uncommon; it was certainly rare among those investigated. On 
the other hand rather more than half of those studied reported having 
had at least one hypnagogic image during their life. Hypnagogic 
images were regarded as distinct from the very much commoner 
hypnagogic experience of “falling and waking up with a jerk,” which 
may perhaps even be universal. Of interest is the fact that some people 
are quite familiar with the experience — though as one subject re- 
marked “T never told anybody about it before, not even my wife!” — 
while it appears to be genuinely unknown to others. Although in 
terms of statistical frequency the imagery may well be described as 
“normal” rather than “abnormal,” we lave not so far been able to 
find in what other respects the personality of the imagers differs 
from that of the non-imagers. Certainly hypnagogic imagery is quite 
compatible with mental health, though we have found three instances 
of people who have been so disturbed at having these seemingly “ab- 
normal” experiences that they have consulted a psychiatrist! Some 
of the images seem to resemble the pleasant type of dream, while 
others have many of the characteristics of the nightmare. Allied to the 
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wish fulfilment kind of dream is the hypnagogic image of the person 
who sees himself as “an outstanding cricketer actually on the field 
hitting sixes and fours amidst great applause.” With this may be 
contrasted the frightening type of images of faces, often grotesque and 
distorted, from which the name ‘“‘the faces in the dark phenomenon” 
by which the imagery has sometimes been known, seems to have de- 
rived (8). The emotional reactions of people to their imagery, and 
their happiness or otherwise in being subject to it, seems to vary in 
accord with their pleasant or frightening content. 


A marked characteristic of all instances of hypnagogic imagery 
studied has been their tendency to occur and change without volun- 
tary control. The imagery may greatly impress the subject as being 
entirely unrelated to whatever he is thinking about at the time and it 
is possible for some people to carry out a conversation with another 
person while having the imagery. The writer has himself been able to 
continue having visual hypnagogic images even during performance 
of such a complex act as manipulating the sound recorder on which he 
was recording his introspective reports. Hypnagogic imagers cer- 
tainly seem to vary in their proximity to the respective states of 
wakefulness and sleep. In some instances they appear to shade into 
dreamlike experiences; in other instances the subject is distinctly 
awake. Our own observations confirm those of Myers, and also inde- 
pendent observations by Collard (2) that some individuals have 
imagery very similar to hypnagogic visions on merely closing their 
eyes, when there is no question of their subsequent falling asleep at 
all. Yet the typical hypnagogic image is qualitatively different from 
the dream, and very different from the characteristic imagery of 
ordinary wakefulness. 


An analogy may help clarify one way in which typical hypnagogic 
images differ from the imagery of visual dreams. A dream has an 
essential unity. Although surprising things may happen, once they 
have happened they seem to belong to the same theme. Its imagery 
content might be likened to lantern slides used to illustrate a talk. 
Hypnagogic visualizations are otherwise: successive images occur in 
a seemingly random order, each having little apparent relevance to 
its predecessor. The following sequence, reported by Freeman (3) 
is not untypical: a camel on a hilltop, fountain pens being filled, a 
screen composed of turkey feathers, a rowing eight on a river, and an 
ice-cream cornet. It would seem that the lantern slides of the lecture 
have become hopelessly mixed up and out of order. Yet the confusion 
is greater than this. A dream has a certain unity — the lecturer’s 
theme and his slides all belong together; the dreamer does not have 
extraneous thoughts except in rather atypical dreams. Very frequently, 
perhaps typically, the images of the hypnagogic state seem grossly 
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irrelevant to the thoughts of their author. They might well be likened 
to slides which have not only been mixed up but were really intended 
for some other lecture. 


Because of their impressive and attention-provoking character, 
hypnagogic images may mean different things to different imagers. 
To an adolescent they may be a source of worry or even terror. To 
an author or artist they may be valuable raw material: among those 
who have used their hypnagogic imagery were Wagner, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Edgar Allen Poe. To a psychologist they may be 
merely an interesting subject to study, a naturalistic phenomenon of 
a “normal” kind which may perhaps prove of value in understanding 
“the abnormal.” Some investigators, for example Leaning (4), have 
upheld the view that they have paranormal significance. Even those 
who, like the present writer, would wish to reject this view, must 
admit that by their form and content, hypnagogic images would 
readily lend themselves to such an interpretation. This is particu- 
larly so of the visualizations. They are sometimes of a strikingly 
original kind and may seem strangely foreign to the personality, as 
one of our subjects put it “like scenes from the kind of travel book I 
don’t read.” Several individuals described what they saw as of such 
beauty that they wished they possessed the talent to record them in 
paint. A collection of paintings from hypnagogic images is, in fact, 
held by the Society for Psychical Research, London, being the work 
of Lady Berkeley, who achieved considerable success at this task. It 
is not surprising if some of those who have had hypnagogic visuali- 
zations have chosen to interpret them as clairvoyant glimpses of some 
“other world.” It may also be noted that while the visions are some- 
times monochromatic they are quite often colored in unnaturally 
vivid hues. Lady Berkeley, who as one concerned to record the ex- 
periences in paint would naturally have been especially interested in 
accurate observation of their color, uses terms like “strange lumi- 
nosity” and “liquid fire” to describe them (4). These curious qualities 
of seeming to be bathed in “celestial light” would be conducive to 
the paranormal significance sometimes attributed to the imagery. 


Allied to hypnagogic images are various experiences of a quasi- 
hallucinatory kind, eidetic images, the imagery which occurs with 
administration of mescaline and lysergic acid diethylamide, and the 
visions of crystal gazing. Elsewhere Ardis and the present writer 
have attempted a detailed comparison of hypnagogic and mescaline- 
induced imagery, in view of this resemblance which has been noted 
independently by several investigators (8). All seem to exhibit many 
of the characteristics discussed and all have that peculiar quality well 
defined by one of our subjects who remarked “I feel as though I 
could step back and they would still be there.” Thirty-three years ago 
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Leaning argued that they merited careful and thorough investigation. 
The present writer willingly joins with Myers in making this same 
plea, today. 
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Reviews 


PERSONAL IDENTITY AND SURVIVAL. The Thirteenth 
F. W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture. By C. D. Broad, Pp. 32. 
Society for Psychical Research, London, 1958. 2s. 


Does the human personality survive bodily death? This question, 
phrased thus in the terms used by Myers in the title of his famous 
book, seems to most of the persons who ask it simple and direct 
enough to admit of a “Yes” or “No” answer — the only difficulty 
being in finding out which of the two it should be. 

Professor Broad, on the other hand, is well aware that the question 
is highly ambiguous, and hence that a “Yes” or “No” answer, on 
the basis of the occurrences prima facie suggestive of survival, would 
itself be equally ambiguous. In his lecture he therefore undertakes to 
remove the ambiguity as far as possible and gives us, in the admirably 
systematic and analytical manner characteristic of his writings, the 
best account this reviewer has yet seen of the common indicia of same- 
ness of a personality ; of the degrees or respects of such sameness; of 
the several components of a personality; of the particular component 
that might survive; and of the kinds of experience which might 
accompany it, or not, if it does survive. Broad’s analysis, however, is 
so compact and schematic that the following summary of it, although 
relatively long, is a summary of what is itself virtually a summary of 
the considerations relevant to each of these topics. 

Broad asks first what we find when we observe a human person- 
ality and answers: (a) a stream of mental experiences of various 
kinds, (b) “an elaborately organized system of dispositions, cognitive, 
conative, and emotional,” and (c) a living human body in which 
these are embodied.! 

He asks next what marks a human personality — to itself or to 
external observers of it — as being “the same” at various times in 
spite of the changes in it and of the breaks in its continuity which 
periods of sleep appear to constitute. He properly takes here into 
consideration memory, dissociations of personality into alternating or 
co-existing personalities, and a variety of characteristics of dream 
experience. 

Broad then turns to discussion, in the light of all this, of “the pos- 
sibility of a human personality surviving, in some sense or other, the 
death and destruction of the body with which it has been associated” 
(p. 15). He points out first that the vast majority of the men who 
have believed in survival have assumed it to be survival in a body 


1 To say that a person P has a “disposition” D means that P is such that if, 
under circumstances C, something S occurs, then P regularly responds in 
manner R. 
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of some sort — whether a material one (reincarnation) or a body of 
some more subtle kind; but that the question of “survival” anyway 
is as to whether a personality bodied in either of these two ways, or 
altogether bodiless, could or could not be said to be “the same” — 
in the sense of sameness of personality arrived at earlier in the lec- 
ture — as the personality of a particular human being who had 
previously died. 

He answers that a necessary, though not a sufficient, condition for 
survival would be that most of the organized dispositional basis of 
that human being’s personality should persist. This is possible if a 
human being is a compound of (a) a living human body, and (b) 


a “w-component’”” — something which, however, by itself is not 
necessarily a person and does not necessarily have a stream of ex- 
periences. Broad goes on to say — in this reviewer’s opinion, a good 


deal too positively — that “apart from some of the phenomena which 
are investigated by psychical researchers, there is nothing whatever 
to support or even to suggest this [dualistic] view of human beings, 
and a great deal which seems prima facie to make against it”; but he 
then adds: “If, like most contemporary Western philosophers and 
scientists, I were completely ignorant of, or blandly indifferent to, 
those phenomena, I should, like them, leave the matter there. But I 


do not share their ignorance, and I am not content to emulate the 
ostrich” (p. 20). 


He then proceeds to consider the bearing which those phenomena 
may have on the question of survival. He points out: (1) that tele- 
pathy, clairvoyance, or precognition in human beings lend no direct 
support to the above dualistic view of human nature; (2) that “out- 
of-the-body” experiences are favorably relevant to it in certain cases; 
(3) that the strongest support for it comes from hauntings and from 
certain kinds of mediumistic communications; (4) that (2) and (3) 
taken together give much stronger support for it than when taken 
separately ; and (5) that “if there should be any cases in which there 
is satisfactory empirical evidence strongly suggestive of ‘reincarna- 
tion,’ they would be favorably relevant to the dualistic hypothesis” ; 
(p. 21) Broad incidentally remarking there about reincarnation: “‘it 
seems to me on general grounds to be much the most plausible form of 
the doctrine of survival ...” (p. 22). 


Broad then goes on to say that if the dualistic hypothesis of the con- 
stitution of human personality is accepted, then the kinds and degrees 
of consciousness which might be associated with persistence of a 
disembodied “y-component” would be: (1) persistence of it without 
any experiences; (2) persistence of it with consciousness only at an 
infra-personal level; (3) with a quasi-personal dreamlike stream of 
experience; or (4) with a full-blown personal stream. 
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In cases (3) and (4) the stream might be either discontinuous 
with the ante mortem stream, or connected with it in various ways 
and degrees (pp. 24-25). 

Broad thinks that when these four possibilities are viewed without 
reference to the facts of psychical research, the first is the most prob- 
able and the fourth the least probable. On the other hand, when they 
are viewed with reference to those facts, then: (a) the probability 
that a persisting “y-component” would have no experiences is 
weakened by the fact that some human beings have telepathic or 
clairvoyant cognitions, for these are presumably not due to brain 
stimulations; (b) hauntings suggest persistence and localization only 
of some obsessive fragment of the experiences of a deceased human 
being; (c) many mediumistic communications are adequately ex- 
plained by telepathy; but in order to account for certain others, the 
telepathy hypothesis has to be stretched virtually to the point of 
meaninglessness; and there is no independent evidence for the ex- 
istence of such telepathy ; (d) persistence of the “y-component” with- 
out a stream of experience between times at which it combines with 
the living body of a medium seems to be what most mediumistic com- 
munications indicate; but (e) the best of the “cross-correspondence” 
cases do definitely suggest that the “y-component” persists with a 
stream of experiences continuing between such temporary associations 
as the “y-component” may have with the organism of an automatist 
or medium. 

Broad adds that, for different persons, the kind and degree of 
consciousness associated with persistence of their ‘“y-component” 
after death might well be different. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


F. W. H. MYERS’S POSTHUMOUS MESSAGE. By W. H. 
Salter. Pp. 32. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
Volume 52, October, 1958. 


Mr. Salter’s paper makes public for the first time the statement, then 
known only to Myers, which on January 27, 1891 the latter enclosed 
in a sealed envelope and gave to Oliver Lodge with the understanding 
that if Myers survived after death he would attempt to reveal its 
contents through some automatist. That statement read: “If I can 
revisit any earthly scene, I should choose the Valley in the grounds 
of Hallsteads, Cumberland.” 
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Myers died ten years later, on January 17, 1901. Mrs. Verrall, on 
July 13, 1904, wrote an automatic script dealing with other matters 
but containing the following: “I have long told you of the contents 
of the envelope. Myers’ sealed envelope left with Lodge. You have not 
understood. It has in it the words from the Symposium — about Love 
bridging the chasm.” 

The envelope was opened in December of that year at a meeting 
of members of the S.P.R. council and of friends convened by Lodge. 
After comparing the script and the sealed message, they concluded 
that the experiment had “completely failed.” 

Mr. Salter disagrees with this conclusion and in his paper gives the 
reasons which he believes warrant “inferring a paranormal connection 
between” the script and the sealed message. They turn on two groups 
of facts. 

In the first is the fact that Myers had harbored a deep and pure love 
for a young woman, Anne Eliza Hill, who was the wife of his cousin 
W. J. Marshall and was living at Hallsteads. She died in 1876, and 
Myers had often walked and meditated in the Valley at Hallsteads, 
mourning her death. Also, in Myers’ writings, there is abundant 
evidence that he had been deeply impressed by ideas set forth by two 
of the speakers in Plato’s dialogue, “The Symposium”: Aristophanes’ 
idea that each person is but the half of a being that was split in two 
by the gods, so that there is for each human being another who is 
his unique “complement”; and Diotima’s idea of Love as bridging 
the chasm between God and Man — this being interpreted by Myers 
as meaning that Love has the capacity to bridge “the interval between 
spirits incarnate and discarnate” — especially, one may assume, if the 
two spirits concerned happen to be each other’s “complement.” 


The second group of facts, which are far too complex to lend them- 
selves to summarization here, consists on the one hand of what Mrs. 
Verrall did and did not know, among the facts of the first group, at 
the dates of particular ones of her scripts; and on the other, of the 
fact that, in the automatic scripts of Mrs. Verrall and of the other 
“S.P.R. automatists,” the idea which the deceased purported com- 
municator intends to convey is usually expressed in a cryptically 
allusive manner apparently devised in order to rule out the hypothesis 
that the automatist obtains the idea by clairvoyance of some existing 
fact or by telepathy from some living person. 

Mr. Salter, on the basis of close study of the facts of both these 
groups, comes to the conclusion that the passage quoted above from 
Mrs. Verrall’s script of July 13, 1904, clearly alludes to what the 
Valley in the grounds at Hallsteads, mentioned in Myers’ sealed 
message, meant to him; and that, in view of what Mrs. Verrall had 
at the time had no normal way of knowing, the correspondence be- 
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tween the message and the communication in her script is definitely 
paranormal. This conclusion, he states, had also been reached by 
several of the leaders of the S.P.R. who had studied the matter most 
closely. These included Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Alice Johnson, Oliver 
Lodge, G. W. Balfour, and J. G. Piddington. 


At the end, Mr. Salter raises the question whether, in this and the 
other scripts of the S.P.R. group of automatists, the hidden corre- 
spondences between separate scripts [here, between Mrs. Verrall’s 
script of July 13, 1904 and others of hers anterior to it but posterior 
to Myers’ death] can be accounted for by ESP without the hypothesis 
of survival. His answer is that it cannot, if what ESP can do does not 
go beyond what the experimental evidence has shown. But, he writes, 
“possibly ... telepathy between the living may operate in such a way 
as to make unreal any clear-cut distinction between it and discarnate 
activity.” And he then hazards the rather ambiguous conjecture that 
“a group of friends, permeated during their joint lives by telepathy 
of the transfusive kind, might after the death of one of them show 
signs of paranormal mental activity that would, as between the other 
members of the group, be telepathic, but would bear the impress of the 
dead man’s personality in a way suggestive of his continued partici- 
pation in this activity.” 

In the absence of independent evidence that telepathy can operate 
in this peculiar manner, the supposition of it seems to the present 
reviewer — as he gathers it does to Mr. Salter — to have no theo- 
retical advantage over the supposition of survival. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


NOTHING SO STRANGE. By Arthur Ford in collaboration with 
Margueritte Harmon Bro. Pp. 250. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1958. $3.75. 


This book is an account, written as an autobiography, of the life 
and experiences of a well-known trance medium, Arthur Ford. His 
life has included several contrasting periods. He was born and raised 
in Florida, then later educated for the ministry in Kentucky where, 
for a time, he was minister of a church. During the first World War 
he had some impressive experiences of clairvoyance, e.g., “seeing” 
casualty lists of soldiers killed in battle before they were published. 
With discipline and training, he enlarged his capacity for clairvoyance 
to an apparently remarkable degree. He developed a capacity for 
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entering trances during which a control called ‘‘Fletcher’”’ communi- 
cates. The book contains numerous anecdotes which _ illustrate 
“Fletcher’s” apparently paranormal knowledge of people and events. 


During the 1920’s Ford spent considerable time in Great Britain 
where he made the acquaintance of many persons prominent in 
psychical research at that time. His powers of mediumship seem to 
have been endorsed by many avowed spiritualists. On the other hand, 
he gives no detailed reports of investigations by qualified psychical 
researchers. The book hints at studies by Sir Oliver Lodge. Ford 
describes himself as ‘“‘working with” Lodge. However, the book does 
not include reports of specific controlled studies in Great Britain in 
the 1920’s or subsequently. I know of only one report of his medium- 
ship published in a scientific journal. This is a brief account (Journal 
S.P.R., Nov., 1928, pp. 357-361) by a sitter of experiences in a 
private and subsequent public sitting with Ford. It seemed clear that 
on the second (public) occasion, Ford (perhaps quite unconsciously ) 
“communicated” information he had drawn from the sitter in the 
first (private) sitting. 


In 1930, he was severely injured in an automobile accident and 
subsequently became addicted to morphine and later an alcoholic. 
There followed a long period of suffering before his final recovery 
with the help of Alcoholics Anonymous. Throughout the period of 
his illness and afterwards, Ford continued his work as a professional 
medium and lecturer. More recently, he has devoted himself to the 
furtherance of interest in psychical research among ministers who, 
he believes, have generally failed to grasp the significance for religion 
of the facts adduced by mediumistic communications. The book 
occasionally refers to collaborations between Ford and physicians and 
scientists, but gives no details of these. A number of the anecdotes of 
the exhibition of parapsvchological powers include supporting testi- 
mony by witnesses. However, on the whole the book does not provide 
the kind of evidence which would permit the reader to make his own 
evaluation of Ford’s clairvoyant or clairaudient powers. 

I do not think we should necessarily expect such data in this kind 
of book. But we may find other material of equal value if we assume 
that Ford does have the powers which the book describes. I refer to 
some descriptions, both from the author’s side and from that of some 
of the purported discarnate communicators of the processes of en- 
trancement and communication. In the wealth of literature on medium- 
ship, there is surprisingly little material on this important subject. 
What Ford says rather closely agrees with the other accounts of the 
processes of entrancement and communication, e.g., those of Mrs. 
Bendit (Phoebe Payne) and Mrs. Garrett, with which I am familiar. 
The chief value of such accounts lies, I believe, in helping us to form 
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a better picture of the processes of extrasensory communication, in- 
cluding trance and mediumship. With such a better picture we may 
then be able to devise more effective experiments for the scientific 
study and understanding of these processes and their products, the 
medium’s communications. Moreover, Ford’s control “Fletcher” has 
had a long career during which he has apparently preserved the same 
features. He seems to be a well-defined “personality” and a rather 
consistent one. “Fletcher’s” individuality as a “personality” and his 
relationship to Ford deserve careful study and I hope that the present 
book may be supplemented by such a study. 

As it stands then, this book is not one to satisfy the tough-minded 
parapsychologist who wants only validated data. But it does offer 
many thoughtful comments on mediumship experiences by one who 
has had these for many years. I hope that it will stimulate further 
researches into the nature of mediumship in which Ford himself 
will participate. 


Ian STEVENSON, M.D. 


Department of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 




















Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal: 
On November 27, 1956, Mr. Attila von Sealay and I launched a 


series of experiments designed to explore certain supernormal physi- 
cal effects, both induced and spontaneous in origin. These effects 
covered a rather wide range, including telekinesis, but the specific 
effect with which we were primarily concerned centered about the 
production of supernormal voices and sounds. 


Certainly, the major physical phenomena represent one of the most 
contested and neglected subjects of psychical research today, and of 
these contested phenomena, supernormal voices and sounds are per- 
haps the most controversial of all. 


It is true that in past years psychical research could boast of many 
investigations of first rank into the nature of physical phenomena. 
Today, however, the field is practically devoid of such experimental 
work. Several factors enter into the disappearance of such research 
and possibly the most important of these are (1) the often-noticed 
increasing rarity of powerful mediums, (2) the prevalence of fraud, 
and (3) the fact that research as well as dress has its fads and 
fashions. 


Of these factors, perhaps the most easily handled is fraud. With- 
out going into detail, a knowledge of the “art” of fraud and a practi- 
cal proficiency in its application, plus a controlled experimental 
environment, will cope with this problem. 


The apparent scarcity of mediums can be attributed to many causes, 
but the course of action that this very scarcity suggests to me is the 
need for a greatly expanded and heightened program of investigation 
and an increased appreciation of the various supernormal abilities. 
Assuming for the moment that the major physical phenomena such as 
telekinesis, voices, lights, raps, etc., do in fact exist, though extraor- 
dinarily rare, then the imperative need for renewed experimenta- 
tion with such phenomena becomes obvious; in fact, the recent polter- 
geist cases illustrate the great need for research of this type. If the 
work of the earlier researchers is duplicated, verified, and extended, 
then the field of the supernormal is immediately expanded into an 
enormous vista. 


Having observed the increasing frequency of spontaneous super- 
normal happenings — sudden shrill “whistlings,” rappings, etc. — 
occurring under conditions of almost perfect observation, Mr. von 
Sealay and I held two very informal sittings with an acquaintance of 
ours and her daughter. These sittings yielded a number of faint 
whistling sounds that demanded further study. (We thought that 
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our acquaintance was the source of the phenomenon, but subsequent 
experimentation shortly proved otherwise. ) 

We maintain an experimental headquarters for psychical research 
in an apartment rented for this purpose at 1708 North McCadden 
Place, Hollywood 28, California. For the following series of experi- 
ments, we converted an ordinary clothes closet opening into the 
living room into a test-cabinet. Along with other equipment occasion- 
ally used, it was furnished with a typical ordinary aluminum trumpet 
suspended from the ceiling and inside the large end of this trumpet 
was placed a microphone. A cable led from the microphone to an 
amplifier and tape recorder outside the cabinet in the main room. The 
cabinet was soundproofed. At times a loud speaker was employed 
which enabled observers in the main room to hear whatever transpired 
in the cabinet. The tape recorder was turned on at the beginning of 
an experimental sitting and provided an automatic recording of all 
events that took place. 


The tape recorder was in my care from the beginning of the experi- 
mental series until March, 1958. During that time I purchased all 
tapes and loaded and unloaded the machine for each test. Mr. von 
Sealay then assumed care of the recorder, purchase of tapes, etc., 
and will continue to do so for an equal period of time. 


As mentioned above, the apartment used for these experiments was 
rented for a headquarters and a psychical laboratory. All the con- 
struction work on the cabinet, electronic set-up, etc., was done jointly 
by Mr. von Sealay and myself, making it impossible to build in any 
secret devices, etc. Furthermore, the apartment and, in particular, 
the cabinet, is constantly under inspection due to experimental de- 
mands. Fraud under these conditions is, in my opinion, eliminated. 


Experiments have been conducted under various conditions, some 
in full light, some in total darkness, and most frequently with no one 
in the cabinet. Many of our different test conditions eliminated all 
normal causes for the production of the voices and sounds emanating 
from the cabinet and provided a completely controlled situation. Under 
such circumstances we have received supernormal voices and other 
sounds from within the cabinet. Many results have been obtained in 
the course of our experiments and I will now give a number of 
examples. 

On December 5, 1956, Mr. von Sealay, for the purpose of this 
particular experiment, sat in the cabinet alone for fifteen minutes. 
Believing that nothing was forthcoming, he left the cabinet. We then 
played back the tape recording expecting to hear nothing, but were 
surprised to hear a distinct voice say “This is G.” At this time I 
was sitting on the outside of the cabinet listening to the highly ampli- 
fied loud speaker and heard absolutely nothing. 
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I then decided to make certain tests of the amplifying system and 
we both stood a few feet from the closed cabinet door and each other 
in full light while Mr. von Sealay made single whistles at short in- 
tervals. I was listening to the loud speaker when I suddenly realized 
that we were receiving low single whistles in answer. I then told 
Mr. von Sealay when to whistle and each time answering whistles 
were heard. There were at least six or seven answering whistles and 
at the end of this sequence, double whistles replied. We were stand- 
ing within three feet of each other and were able to observe each 
other closely. The room was normally illuminated and fraud, under 
such conditions, is completely eliminated. 

A sitting held on December 20, 1956, yielded a complete phrase. 
Mr. von Sealay and a guest sitter sat inside the cabinet and I re- 
mained outside in the main room listening to the loud speaker. During 
the course of this experiment, a request was made for a “voice” to 
repeat: “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to you all.” Very 
shortly, a voice was clearly heard over the loud speaker repeating 
this phrase word for word. 

We obtained a large upright cardboard box which we placed in the 
center of the room. Within this “‘box-cabinet” we suspended the 
trumpet previously used, with a microphone placed in one end and 
leading into the tape recorder. Mr. von Sealay and I sat in chairs one 
vard from the cabinet, which was completely closed. A blue over- 
head light was used which enabled us to see each other and the 
cabinet. During this test, three human voices were recorded spaced 
throughout the twenty minutes that the experiment lasted. The words 
that were recorded were unintelligible, but nevertheless the voices 
were definitely human. 

In a previous test, we had taken a heavy cardboard box (15” high 
and 414’ long) and placed the trumpet and microphone inside. This 
box was then wrapped in a heavy camel-pile overcoat and, in turn, 
the entire arrangement was placed inside a larger heavy cardboard 
box. This second box was filled and insulated with newspaper. The 
entire system of boxes was then suspended from the ceiling of the 
closet-cabinet and rested three feet from the floor. The cabinet door 
was, of course, locked. 

Mr. von Sealay sat outside the cabinet in the main room in normal 
light intermittently for one week, but results were obtained only 
during the first night while using this new set-up. During the sitting, 
five dull thuds followed by rolling sounds were recorded. We were 
able to experimentally duplicate these sounds only by tapping the out- 
side surface of the box. Our test indicated that the sounds were pro- 
duced by the box being tapped by some supernormal means. 

During an experiment on July 7, 1957, we placed the upright 
cardboard “box-cabinet” previously described inside the closet- 
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cabinet, closed the cabinet door, and remained outside in the main 
room for 45 minutes. One clear human whisper was recorded. We 
then placed the box-cabinet just outside the closet-cabinet. Mr. von 
Sealay sat inside the box and I sat with my head positioned within it. 
While sitting, we heard a very feeble high-pitched whistling sound. 
! had to leave at this point, but Mr. von Sealay continued the experi- 
ment. While he sat outside the box with the door very slightly ajar, 
a young woman’s voice was recorded with perfect tonal quality. How- 
ever odd it may sound, this voice said “Hot dog, Art,” and then gave 
a happy trilling laugh. Needless to say, we can offer no explanation 
for these strange words. 

During an experimental séance on October 17, 1957, in which 
Mr. von Sealay stood within the closet-cabinet, a woman’s voice was 
recorded saying “I’d say, seek confidently.” Later on during this 
séance a faint voice was recorded saying “Hello.” 

On February 2, 1958, Mr. von Sealay and I sat outside the cabinet 
in the main room in full light for 45 minutes. At the beginning of 
this test, I requested that raps be produced on the cabinet door. 
During the sitting we heard nothing whatsoever, but upon playing 
the tape recording a number of remarkable effects were noted. A 
loud drum-roll of five raps was first heard, then a number of clear, 
though muted, raps sounded, followed by a woman’s voice with good 
tonal quality giving two words. These words were unfortunately un- 
intelligible. Finally, a man’s voice, also with good tonal quality, said 
the single word “Hello.” 

The examples that I have given here actually represent a very small 
fraction of the tests that we have made and the results obtained. I 
believe, however, that they do provide a cross-cut, so to speak, of 
our methods and findings. We have recorded voices passing the 
hundred mark in number and have noted many rappings under con- 
ditions of perfect control. The majority of the voices recorded have 
occurred when we were sitting outside the cabinet in normal room 
illumination and therefore a perfectly controlled situation was estab- 
lished. A far more detailed report has been issued, giving full ex- 
perimental details. 

It is my belief that we have demonstrated the reality of supernormal 
voices and other auditory effects in these experiments, and in estab- 
lishing a case for such effects we have also demonstrated the great 
need for revived and renewed research into the major supernormal 
physical phenomena. 

Sincerely yours, 


RAYMOND BayLess 
11748 Kiowa 
Los Angeles 49, California 


























Obituaries 


Mr. Arthur Goadby 


We have to report with much regret the death of Arthur Goadby 
on August 23, 1958, in a nursing home in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
at the age of ninety-one. Mr. Goadby whose home until recent years 
was in New York became a Life Member of the Society more than a 
quarter of a century ago. For many years he took an active interest 
in the Society’s work. 


Mr. Goadby’s daughter, Mrs. Robert Womrath of Cannondale, 
Connecticut, has kindly given us some further details of her father’s 
last years. She writes he was well and active up to the age of ninety 
when his health gradually began to fail but his mind remained clear. 
Apart from psychical research his other great interest was politics 
and he spent much of his time reading and writing on political sub- 
jects. After Mrs. Goadby died three years ago, Mr. Goadby did a 
certain amount of traveling, and he spent a winter in Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Music was another absorbing interest and Mrs. Womrath said her 
father enjoyed playing the piano. 


During his years of activity in psychical research, Mr. Goadby was 
a contributor to the publications of the American and Boston societies. 


Dr. Chung Yu Wang 


We regret to record the death in New York on August 30, 1958, 
of Dr. Chung Yu Wang at the age of seventy-eight. Dr. Wang was 
director of research of the Wah Chang Corporation, a firm of metal- 
lurgical engineers. He was a lifelong student of psychical research 
and a contributor to the JourNaL of the Society. 


Dr. Wang’s last published article in the field of parapsychology, 
“China: Unwanted Spiritual Heritage,” appeared in the Special Asia 
Issue of Tomorow (Autumn, 1955). It discussed a few trustworthy 
accounts of paranormal phenomena as recorded in Chinese litera- 
ture and described some phases of these phenomena distinctive of 


China. 








Coincidence or Precognition? 


The New York Herald Tribune of November 23, 1958, contained 
an article by Don Ross about the discovery of a nearly-forgotten 
novel, published in 1898, which came to the notice of Walter Lord 
during his researches for his book A Night to Remember, concerned 
with the Titanic disaster in April, 1912. 


Mr. Lord was amazed to find that the 1898 novel, Futility by 
Morgan Robertson, published fourteen years before the sinking of the 
Titanic, described in great detail a huge ocean liner called the Titan, 
on which most of the story took place. The Titan was imagined as a 
speedy trans-Atlantic liner — a product of the most advanced naval 
building, its watertight compartments and other innovations expected 
to make it indestructible and unsinkable. The author, however, 
imagined the ship going down after hitting an iceberg in the North 
Atlantic; the terrible number of casualties resulting from a hopelessly 
inadequate number of lifeboats. This is a summary of what happened 
many years later to the Titanic. The Titan was supposed to go down 
in April; the Titanic sank April 15, 1912. 


Furthermore, the statistics given in the novel corresponded fairly 
closely to those of the future Titanic catastrophe : 


TITAN TITANIC 
Number of persons aboard ........ccsssscssesees 3,000 2,224 
EE SE TI . Sicinsiiticetinasennceiissnionnens 24 20 
Speed at impact with iceberg ........:.s0 25 knots 23 knots 
MINNIE: seriuticcinetsticnintateaninincveiinionenpisinin 75,000 tons 66,000 tons 
DIE. sicseiensianniciieniiiniiniersnnanintennniiininn 800 feet 882.5 feet 
In the 1898 novel the account of the accident was very graphic: 
. she rose out of the sea, higher and higher — until the pro- 
pellers in the stern were half exposed — then . . . she heeled, 


overbalanced, and crashed down on her side, to starboard.” Robertson 
went on to describe the agonized screams of the passengers; nearly 
3000 human voices. 


Tie author of Futility was born in Oswego, N. Y., in 1861 and, 
at sixteen, ran away to sea and sailed around the world on a square 
rigger. In 1886 he left the sea. He wrote some 200 stories. His 
principal Subject was the sea. 


Mr. Lo@ found a copy of the 1898 edition of Futility in the Library 
of Congres: He said he does not go in for ESP. “To me the book 
is just a total coincidence but, I'll grant you, a fascinating coinci- 
dence.” 


E. de P. M. 











HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First Amecican Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905, The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : at 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently de‘cribed for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society‘ 











